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THE PROGRESS OF MINNESOTA. 



A statement is desired of the progress of Minnesota since the 
civil war. This period so nearly coincides with its existence as a 
State that an extension of the sketch may be pardonable. 

A territorial government was established for Minnesota by act 
of Congress of March 3, 1849, under which the first Governor, 
Alexander Ramsey, entered upon his duties June 23, 1849. On 
the 26th of February, 1857, Congress passed an act authorizing 
the formation of a constitution for admission into the Union. A 
constitution was accordingly adopted and the officers provided for 
therein elected on the 13th of October following, and upon the 
formal admission of the State by Congress, May 11, 1858, the 
" North Star " rose upon our national azure. 

Minnesota lies between the parallels 43° 30' and 49° of lati- 
tude. Its western boundary is cut by the ninety-seventh merid- 
ian, but without great divergence, and its very irregular eastern 
boundary gives it an average breadth of about five degrees. Its 
area is 53,943,379 acres, of which about 3,608,000 acres are cov- 
ered by the waters of more than 7,500 interior lakes. It occupies 
the centre of the great interior plain of the continent, containing 
the head waters of the Mississippi, flowing into the Gulf of Mex- 
ico ; of the Eed River of the North, whose waters seek the Arctic 
Ocean, and the sources of streams which, through the great lakes 
and the St. Lawrence River, reach the Atlantic. The head 
of steamboat navigation, also, in all of these water-ways, is in the 
North Star State. 

The population of Minnesota, according to the earliest census, 
taken June 11, 1849, was 4,513. By the enumeration of 1857, pre- 
paratory to admission, it was 150,037. The financial disasters and 
prostration of business in 1857 checked the growth and prosperity 
of the young State, and the war of the rebellion drained it of men. 
The massacres by the Sioux Indians in 1862, previous to their 
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final removal from the State, frightened away the timid of the set- 
tlers, and a storm of unexampled severity in January, 1871, was 
used to prejudice us with the seekers of new homes, by agents of 
competing areas in favor of which degrees of latitude were thought 
to testify. But the following census figures of population show 
an increase marvelous as a whole, and in some periods almost un- 
paralleled : In 1860, 172,023; 1865, 250,099; 1870, 439,706; 
1875, 597,407; 1880, 780,773 ; 1885, 1,117,798. 

Of the total population in 1880, 513,097 Were born in the 
United States, while of the foreign born, over 25 per cent, were 
German, 9 per cent, were Irish, 40 per cent. Scandinavian, less 
than 5 per cent. British; and about 8 per cent, native of other 
European countries. This mixture of foreign blood in the pro- 
portions above shown tends to the maintenance in perfection of a 
stock drawn originally from almost the same sources, rather than 
to its deterioration. 

How are these people thriving ? 

The total valuation of the property in the State, as assessed 
for taxation and excluding all statutory exemptions, was, in cer- 
tain years convenient for comparison, as follows : In 1849, $514,- 
936; in 1860, $36,743,408; in 1880, $258,055,543; in 1885, 
$399,789,766 ; and in 1886, $458,424,777. The above includes no 
railroad property, all of which is exempt from assessment, the 
railroad companies paying to the State a percentage of their gross 
earnings in lieu of all other taxes. This percentage amounted to 
$642,258 for the fiscal year ending July 31, 1886. 

The wealth of the people per capita was, in 1849, $114.10 ; in 
1860, $213.59 ; in 1880, $330.51 ; and in 1885, $357.65. 

The number of persons of both sexes engaged in all gainful 
avocations enumerated in the federal census of 1880 was 255,125. 
Of these 131,535 were in agriculture, 59,452 in professional and 
personal services, 24,349 in trade and transportation, and 39,789 
in manufacturing, mechanical, and mining pursuits. Some indi- 
cations will be quoted of progress in all of these occupations, ex- 
cept those of the second group, the prosperity of which, as a whole, 
is measurable by that of the other classes. 

The whole number of farms in 1860 was 18,181, containing on 
the average 149 acres ; in 1880, 92,386 farms averaged 145 acres. 
The acres of improved land in farms in 1860 was 556,250 ; in 
1880, 7,246,693. The unimproved land was 79.5 per cent, of the 
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total land in farms in 1860; in 1880, only 45,9 per cent. In 
1860 the value of farms, including fences and buildings, was 
$27,505,922, and of farming implements and machinery, $1,018, * 
183 ; in 1880, the value of farms was $193,724,460, and of farm 
machinery, $13,089,783. 

The direction of agricultural effort is recently changing from 
the almost exclusive growing of the cereals, and principally wheat, 
to a more mixed farming, especially to stock raising and dairy prod- 
ucts. Much attention is paid to the improvement of breed of 
both horses and cattle, and to the manufacture of superior butter 
and cheese. At the New Orleans Exposition in 1884-5, Minne- 
sota butter took the first premiums against all competitors. This 
success was deserved and expected, and has just been repeated at 
Chicago. It goes without saying that the best wheat and the finest 
flour were found in her exhibit at New Orleans, but that her fruit 
growers took the first prizes there for apples and grapes, was a sur- 
prise to those who did not remember that the Wilder medal for 
finest fruit exhibit had been previously won by Minnesota at the 
Philadelphia Exhibition of the American Pomological Society in 
1883. 

The course and progress of our agriculture may be seen at a 
glance from the figures taken from the United States censuses of 
1860 and 1880, and the State statistical volume of 1885, each of 
which reports products of the year before its date : 

I860. 1880. 1885. 

Wheat (bushels) 8,186,993 34,601,030 50,475,013 

Barley 109,668 3,973,965 7,001,536 

Corn 3,941,953 14,831,741 16,761,495 

Oats 3,176,003 33,383,158 36,978,079 

Potatoes 3,565,485 5,384,676 6,583,844 

Flaxseed 99,378* 1,486,537 

Grassseed 30,376* 386,794 

Hay (tons) 179,483 1,636,913 2,396,403 

Wool (pounds) 20,388 1,353,124 2,070,313 

Butter 2,957,673 19,161,385 32,000,000t 

Cheese 199,314 523,138 4,000,000+ 

MUk sold (gallons) 1,504,407 6,000,000+ 

Value of all live stock $3,642,841 $31,904,821 

Agriculture remains the occupation of the majority of the in- 
habitants, but recently commercial and manufacturing pursuits 

* Prom State report. Not given in the United States Compendium. 
+ Estimate of State Dairy Commissioner for 1886. 
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are rapidly coming forward, and the increase of population tends 
to the cities. This is illustrated by the astonishing growth since 
J880 of Minneapolis and Saint Paul, those contiguous "cities 
which, like double stars, are separate to their dwellers, yet which, 
to the observer, seem but one." 

Minneapolis. St. Paul. Both cities. 

1880 46,887 41,473 88,360 

1885 129,300 111,397 240,597 

The paid-up capital stock of the banking institutions in the 
State, June, 1884, was $16,294,099; their surplus, $2,310,144; 
and the deposits, except those in private banks which are 
unknown, $27,339,949. In 1886, their capital was $20,149,100 ; 
surplus, $3,195,836 ; and deposits, $34,992,873. The bank capital 
and surplus of Saint Paul is $8,115,885 ; of Minneapolis, $7,027,- 
066. 

The wholesale trade of Saint Paul rose from $36,948,983 in 
1881 to $81,195,836 in 1885 ; that of Minneapolis amounted to 
$33,136,000 in 1881 and to $61,082,200 in 1885. Sales of flour 
and lumber from mills are not included. 

The first railroad construction was of ten miles in 1862. The 
completed miles numbered 1,092 in 1870 ; 3,099 in 1880 ; 4,226 in 
1885, and at the close of 1886, 4,951 miles will be ready for opera- 
tion. 

Since 1868 the State has published very full agricultural sta- 
tistics, but has adopted no adequate means for obtaining returns 
of other industries. The United States furnishes the following 
regarding manufactures : 

I860. 1870. 1880. 

Number of establishments 562 2,270 3,493 

Number of hands employed 8,123 11,290 21,247 

Capital invested $2,388,310 $11,993,729 $31,004,811 

Wages paid 712,214 4,052,837 8,613,094 

Value of materials 1,904,070 13,842,902 55,660,681 

Value of products 3,373,172 23,110,700 76,065,18 

Sawed lumber was the first manufactured product of Minne- 
sota, and remains second in importance to that of flour. The 
values of the lumber cut, as reported by federal censuses since 
1850, were $57,800, $816,808, $4,378,191, and $7,366,038. The 
lumber product of 1886, it is estimated, will amount to 960,000,- 
000 feet of pine, with the equivalent of ten per cent, additional 
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in shingles and lath, and 40,000,000 feet of hard wood. The 
total value will he fully $14,000,000. About one-third of the pine 
is sawed at Minneapolis, about one-sixth at Stillwater, the same 
at Winona, and nearly as much at and near Duluth. 

The products of the flour and grist mills were in 1850, $500 in 
value ; in 1860, $1,300 ; in 1870, $5,718,887, and in 1880, $41,- 
519,004. Wheat was the material used for more than 98 percent, 
of the above. There will have been, in round numbers, 8,500,- 
000 barrels of flour made in the State in 1886, more than three- 
fourths of it being the output of Minneapolis mills. 

The production of building materials other than lumber is very 
rapidly increasing ; red and cream-colored brick, gray and white 
limestone, white, pink, and brown sandstone, gray and black gran- 
ite, lime, cement, and artificial stone. 

Mining is an infant industry with us. Iron mines are opened 
at Tower, from which the first shipments of ore were made in 1884, 
of 62,124 tons. Eleven hundred men are now employed in them,, 
and the shipments in 1886 amounted to 305,954 tons. 

So much for the material thrift of State and people. What is 
their provision for education of youth, for care of incapables, for 
repression of crime, for preservation of health, for moral growth ? 

The theory of the Minnesota educational system is that the 
State shall furnish free instruction to every resident child, in com- 
mon and grammar schools, high schools, the university and pro- 
fessional schools. The system is fully adopted and is in operation 
as far up as the university and such professional schools as are 
already established. 

One-eighteenth of all the land in the State is devoted to form 
a permanent school fund, which, already amounting to $7,311,- 
898, will probably finally reach $18,000,000, or $20,000,000. In 
addition to the revenue from this fund, taxes are levied annually 
at the pleasure of each district for the support of common and 
graded schools. From the aggregate thus obtained in 1885, which 
was $2,442,612, schools were maintained in 5,234 districts, em- 
ploying 7,136 teachers, and having 243,059 pupils enrolled between 
the ages of five and twenty-one years. There were 346 new school- 
houses built that year, at a cost of $508,070. The value of all 
school-houses and sites is $6,906,166 ; of school apparatus, $97,- 
243 ; and of school libraries, $31,796. 

High schools, fifty-nine in number, assisted by appropriations 
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of State funds and subject to examination by a State High School 
Board, prepare students for the State University. Graduates from 
grammar schools may enter the high schools, and graduates of the 
high schools may enter any college or university in the State with- 
out further examination. 

The University has a special grant of lands for its support and 
receives large appropriations annually. It now has a faculty of 30 
professors and instructors, and numbers 406 students, of whom 25 
are post-graduates, 113 are in. the preparatory, or sub-freshman 
class, 86 in the artisans' training school, and 50 are pursuing spe- 
cial courses. The Agricultural College, now a part of the Univer- 
sity, operates an Experimental Farm of 250 acres. The invested 
fund of the University amounts to $851,526, to which the sale of 
its remaining grant will add $400,000 ; its grounds, buildings, and 
apparatus are valued at $983,000 ; its library contains 10,000 vol- 
umes and its museum 20,000 specimens. 

Three Normal schools, with twelve to fifteen instructors each, 
apparatus, libraries, model schools, etc., taught 1,565 learners the 
last year and graduated 98 teachers. Their grounds, buildings, 
and equipment are of the value of $350,000. 

A school for the deaf and the dumb, one for the blind, and one 
for imbeciles, are among our most favored and most successful in- 
stitutions. Their structures and sites represent investments of 
$300,000. 

Besides these State educational institutions, many private 
schools exist, and, notably, denominational colleges, or those under 
the special care of various religious denominations, as Episcopa- 
lians, Methodists, Presbyterians, Baptists, Congregationalists, 
Lutherans, and Catholics. 

The insane are cared for in two asylums, in which adequate 
accommodations are afforded for 1,600 patients. Inebriates may 
become the subjects of treatment in these. A third asylum is 
now locating, and its construction will be commenced another sea- 
son. 

Several orphan asylums are supported by private and muni- 
cipal bounty. 

The one State prison has at length been found insufficient for 
this day, especially as it does not permit the separation of first 
term offenders, of whose reclamation there is reasonable hope, 
from the older and hardened criminals. Provision is made for 
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the location of a second prison, which will doubtless be of the 
kind known as reformatories. These prisons, with our most suc- 
cessful Eeform School for juvenile offenders against the law, and 
for incorrigible children, and the State Public School, now just 
completed and opened, for the care of younger children of indigent 
or criminal parents, whose offspring might otherwise become 
criminal for want of attention and protection, will complete our 
system of correctional establishments. A non-partisan State 
Board of Corrections and Charities visits and examines all the pe- 
nal, reformatory and eleemosynary institutions of the State, and, 
though without authority to manage or control either, by counsel 
and suggestion, and through recommendations to the Legislature, 
brings about co-operation in action and a better co-relation of 
functions of all. 

A State Board of Health, acting largely by the agency of local 
boards, which it is authorized efficiently to direct, has proved 
itself adequate to protect against the spread of contagious and 
infectious diseases among men and also among domestic animals. 

Derived from peoples long since civilized and Christian, the 
inhabitants of Minnesota inherit and cherish the religious char- 
acter and morality of their ancestry. The church and Sunday- 
schools supplement the instruction of the secular schools. 
Vicious practice and crime are as infrequent as among any other 
equal population. 

Such are the beginnings of the progress of Minnesota. 

L. P. HUBBAED. 



